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CONCLUDED. 


In 1794, Mr. Genet was married to Cor- 
nelia Tappan, daughter of the patriotic Geo. 
Clinton, then Governor of New York, and 
afterwards Vice President of the United 
States. They settled on a farm at Jamaica, 
L. I. In March, 1810, his wife died at the 
age of thirty-five, after which event Mr. 
Genet resided principally at Albany, enga- 
ged in devising various schemes for public 
improvement till 1814, when he was married 
to his second wife, Martha Brandon, daugh- 
ter of the late Samuel Osgood, formerly 
one of the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
and the first Post Master General under the 
Constitution. This lady still survives. In 
1816, he removed to New-York, but return- 
ed to his farm in 1818 and resided there un- 
til his death. Mr. Genet was taken unwell 
on the 3d of July 1834, in consequence of 
exposure, by riding 12 miles to attend a 
meeting of an agricultural society, of which 
he was President, and before which he was 
appointed to deliver an address in October, 
and returning the same evening. His 
illness increased till the 14th of the same 
month, when at 10 o’clock in the evening, 
having taken leave of each member of his 
distressed family, he died. 

The private character of Edmond C. Ge- 
net cannot be too much praised. His dis- 
position was very lively, and with true phi- 
iosophy,he endured all the ills of life,of which 
he received a large share, with the most 
perfect and unaffected fortitude and resigna- 
tion. His conversation was full of instruc- 
tion as well as entertainment, not only for 
his children, but for all who listened, and he 
was in the habit, at his family meals, and 
on other occasions, of drawing largely from 
the fund of knowledge and amusement, which 
the experience of his varied life had ena- 
bled him to accumulate. He has never so- 
licited or held any office of political honor 
or trust in this country, although the strong 
interest which he took in matters relating to 
agriculture and the arts and sciences was 
the cause of his frequently accepting offices 
in societies formed to »romote these objects. 
Although not employed in any public situa- 
tion, Mr. Genet has frequently wielded his 
able pen in the cause of philanthropy and 
liberty, and in the support of such men and 
measures as he considered would best pro- 
mote the true interests of his adopted coun- 
try. He was the author of the law for abol- 
ishing Imprisonment for Debt in New York, 
ad te law for the equity of Redemption. 
By his untiring perseverance and without 
assistance, against violent opposition for sey- 
eral years, he at le procured the 
sage of the law of Equal Taxation, which, 





‘ding a vast sum of money to the Annual| 
| Revenue of the State. He was the founder | 
of the school of Mines and of other works 
of public utility in France. He has endur- 
ed much ridicule for so zealously endeavor- 
‘ing to procure a ship canal to be construct- | 
‘ed around the obstructions in the Hudson at 
Albany ; a measure, the necessity of which 
| every year demonstrates, and which must fi- 
‘nally be carried into effect, as he said, ‘when 
‘I am gone, and shall be forgotten as the 
‘author of it.’ 





In 1825, he published a work, entitled, 
|‘ A Memorial on the upward forces of flu- || 
‘ids, and their applicability to several arts, || 
sciences and useful improvements,” For 
‘the discoveries contained in this work, he |}, 
obtained a patent, but his pecuniary circum- | 
stances deprived him of the means of 
|carrying them into effect. The ideas and 
\indeed whole sentences, contained in this 
work, have been since adopted by a gentle-| 
‘man of Kentucky, and displayed before the | 
| public in a book, entitled ‘ Terrestrial Mag- 

netism,’ or something of that description.— 
In 1814, he discovered a method and made 
/very successful experiments in the rectifica- 
‘tion of musty flour, but the same cause, 
|which prevented him from pursuing his oth- 
\er discoveries, was the reason that he never 
icarried this to perfection. It is very re- 
'markable that several years after, Sir Hum-| 
|phrey Davy made the same discovery and, 
published an account of it, in England. He } 
|made a very successful experiment in New| 
York in 1825, in presence of the wardens | 
\of the Post and others to prevent a boat| 
from sinking, by means of tubes, filled with | 
jair, on the plan of his patent. A square} 
| hole was cut in the bottom of the boat, which | 
|was very small ; it was then filled with stones |, 
and three men stood upon it ; yet it floated 
with ease and buoyancy. The same princi-), 
ple is capable of being applied, with little| 
expense, to the largest vessels. Another 
| plan which occupied his attention very much 
was that of steering balioons ; tle practica- 
bility of which has been admitted by Mr. 








| Bolton, with whom Mr. Genet formed an}, 


| intimate acquaintance, during his residence 
in London. But to enumerate al] his pro- 
jects of public utility would swell this sketch 
toa volume. Enough has been written we 
trust, not only to give our readers better 
views, in relation of the political life of this 
man, but also to give them much informa- 
tion in relation to his private worth, and 
personal good qualities. We think it must 
be gratifying to @il to hear, that Mr. Genet 
himself, before his,death, arranged his pa- 
pers and wrote notes for the purpose of pre- 

ing |.is own Biography, and procured 
rom France the necessary papers. It is 
the intention of his family to compleig his 











besides its own intrinsic merits, is worthy of || dence. ‘here are volumes of letters o 
especial remark, as being the means of ad-| Jno. Adams, Pau! Jones, Dr. Franklin and 


other distinguished Americans, written t 
his father on political subjects during the 
Revolution, besides all the documents and 
correspondence in relation to his own mis 
sion to this country. _ His scientific corres 
pondence will not be the least valuable.-- 
Amongst his papers are found letters of Say 
age, Kersaint, Sage, Villoisin, Mirabeau 


| Y . . . . 
Voltaire and others, the most distinguished 


i literati of France. 
‘lished, cannot but be a most valuable add: 


This work, when pub 


tion tothe Literature of our country and 
» Pp aaa sam 
our Political History. 


Bulwer. 

The subjoined extract of a letter from a 
correspondent of the United States Ga 
zette, has possessed us with a clearer 
idea of Bulwer’s personal appearance and 
character, than any thing we have yet read 
of which he was the subject. 

‘Bulwer appears to be about thirty or thir 
ty-five. He has a remarkably slender,erec: 
person, of ordinary height, and a face, pale 
and thin, without the appearance of ill- 
health, blue eyes, not at all remarkable for 
their expressiveness, a large nose,a project 
ing mouth, a small chin, light hair, and 


,enormous red whiskers, make up his fea- 


tures. His style of dress is that of a care 
less aristocratic dandy ; and his style ot 
countenance rather indicates the propriety 
of his dress than the man of genius, which 
he really is, 

[ expected to see him stand up in the 
House of Commons, the brave, lashing, op- 
ponent of the habitual tortuosities and soly 
cisms of British legislation, and the eloquent 
champion of freedom and enlightenment of 
his countrymen. But, so seldom does he 
rise at all in the House, that many a manu- 
facturer, whose name has never travelled 


across the Atlantic, except as it is stamped 


upon his merchandise, or even some petty 
lord, says more and does more than the re- 


nowned author of Pelham and Eugene A- 


| ram. 


I have often said to myself, what a pity 
that a man gifted as Bulwer is, should not 
make the house in which he sits, and the 
country in which he lives, feel the power otf 


his genius, as he might exert it in behalf of 


‘the true and simple principles of political 





design by publishing his Life and Correspon-| 


freedom ; the opposite of which he so free- 
ly condemns in his writings. But the thing 
is utterly impossible. He lacks that highest 
of human attributes—moral courage; the 
bravery to do what we feel and know to be 
right, in defiance of petty considerations. 
The truth is, that Bulwer, like others of 
the common political tribe around him, is 
controled by the social influence of this cor- 
rupt and corrupting metropolis. Instead of 
rising up in the dignity of a man of genius, 
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superior to the littlenesses of his times, and | tunes, while the pennyless man under simi-|| horror at taking the life of another,and a dread 


pursuing fearlessly the high and true inter- | lar circumstances would be hurried to suf- 
ests of his country, he yields to the poison | ferings; even if frequently the objects of 
of the atmosphere in which he lives, and | the law are that unfortunate and helpless 
suffers himself to be awed—yea, politically | class upon whom oppression can be most 
paralyzed by the aristocratic class ; amongst | easily exerted: yet i cannot be that, in this 
whom he is not admitted, whom he hus | boasted land of impartial laws, an individu- 
lashed in his writings, and for whom, when jal, if but arraigned from the humble walks 
he is alone in his closet he perhaps feels \of life, will be on that account presumed 
contem pt. | by those engaged in the dispensation of jus- 
I absolutely grieve to see what he is, and | tice, to be steeped in the blackest guilt; it 
think what he might, and ought to be. | cannot be with us that a person, if only 
; poor, need but be accused of an enor- 
An Extract /mous crime, to be silently dragged to the 

. ee 2 ae | gibbet. 
From Mr. sini ei — at the trial of |) ° No, Gentlemen, we have felt emboldened 
; ‘to proceed in this trial, and to state to you 
Gentlemen of the Jury:—The prisoner at |the prisoner’s defence, confident that it will 
the bar is charged with the crime of murder, | be candidly listened to, that he will receive 
and you are to determine in calm delibera- | without prejudice the consideration to which 
tion, in sober judgement and cold blood, | he is legally entitled, (and he asks of you no 
whether he is guilty of an offence punisha- | more) notwithstanding the fearful odds he is 
ble by death. Lf then, as Jewish teachers | placed before you; the strong arm, the whole 
inculcated, places of devotion, the vases and power of the government, backed by indus- 


every thing ccnnected with our church es- | trious and wealthy individuals and men of 


tablishment, should be deemed holy and sa- | high sounding commissions and professions, 
ered, never could this house* be appropria- | testifying and ferreting out testimony on the 
ted to more solemn and legitimate purposes | one side; while on the other, stands only 
than on the present occasion, viz. the ad- |the helpless youth, whose life, whose all, 
ministration of justice, and the exercise of| is in your hands, incapable at best, of afford- 
the highest earthly power over our fellow | ing counsel assistance in preparing his de- 
man, fence from his confinement to a dungeon, 

The vast number who have assembled, | but utterly so from the nature of his disease ; 
taking cognizance of our proceedings, de-|| and though most may wish he should have a 
sirous that impartiality and equity should be | fall, fair trial, vet he could be particularly 
administered,—constantly reminding us by | befriended in obtaining this,only by imbecile 
their presence, that the life of a fellow be- | old age, decrepitude and pinching poverty. 
ing is at stake, and who will retire with in- | Youmay have perceived from allusions to con 
creased or diminished respect and attach- | fessions, inthe opening ofthis case, with what 
ment to our institutions—confident of a fair | feelings the prisoner has been pursued; we 
trial, however monstrous and unnatural may | mean not on the part of the relations ofthe de- 
be the crime of which they in turn may be | ceased, for counsel compassionate them in 


accused, and secure of the protection the their bereavement sincerely as any one,and if 


laws afford them against an ignominious | We may not, like the prisoner at the bar, be 
death, so long as their motives ar* pure, | ling freely to give up our life to restore 
although they may not be secure of .. ray of lier’s, still we would make any sacrifices, 
reason to guide, or of consciousness to bind | Were it in our power to afford relief—but we 
their actions, or else with feelings of insecu-|| mean on the part of those witnesses, if there 
rily and distrust—the momentous consequen- | are such to be brought forward, who, whether 
ces of the matter now pending upon the ‘| from at feverish ambition to make themselves 
prisoner at the bar, and withal our duty to i conspicuous, OF from a more culpable mo- 
ourselves (else reflection may come when ‘tive, have lurked about the prisoner’s cell to 
reflection is too late)—these considerations || get the sayings of an insane man, to pro- 
should indeed characterize our proceedings | duce his conviction; but which it will be ar- 
with candor and solemnity; should hinder || gued, ought to produce a contrary effect, 
you, ge teven of the jury, in’ particular, | viz, a confirmation of his innocence, — For 
from being influenced by the thousand ru-| We shall prove to you that real lunatics are 
mors which have been circulated, and some | desirous, that it is frequently characteristte 
of which have no doubt reached your ears; | of them, ‘‘to be desirous of being deemed 
should restrain witnesses from saying any | free from the malady, and that they often 
thing lightly, heedlessly, or from prejudice— || assiduously endeavor to conceal from ob- 
and all of us from doing aught unbecoming | servation the lapses of thought, memory and 
a court of law and justice in a civilized and | expression, which tend to betray them,” 
enlightened community. | while the feigned, of course, nevér desire 

I know it has been often said, men derive ! to concealit. Real lunatics are willing you 
greater advantage from opulence than virtue, || Should impute their acts,to malice or any 
that few there are even in our halls of jus-|| ©@use besides the true ,, their madness ; 
tice who can coolly distinguish between the || While the feigned fear nothing so much as 
metal and the man; but if in some places || that they shall not be able to keep up the 
the individual in high life would excite pub-|| deception. Besides, it will occur to you that 
lic sympathy and be pitied for his misfor-|| there is implanted in the breast of every 
— man,these two conservative principles to 

*The trial was held in the meeting house. restrain him from acts of violence, viz. a 


| 
| 
| 





| 
} 
} 











at parting with his own. And these inexpli- 
‘cable feelings have been given us so strong, 
that it is not possible for any human being, 
juniess he has long been familiarized with 
vice and changed by habit entirely his na- 
ture, to overcome the constant operation of 
‘either, and never at once of both, under the 
\strongest temptations. And no man need 
be in the least afraid to risk his life on this 
‘issue, viz. whether it is possible for any per- 
ison educated, and with the habits and char- 
‘acter of the prisoner, and surrounded by 
such circumstances, all at once to break 
lover both these mountain barriers; to mur- 
‘der while ** of sound memory and discretion,’”” 
,in cool blood, without motive or provocation, 
his best friend, and then immediately furnish 
evidence to bring himself to the gallows. 


|| You may say, it would be possible, did he 


‘but will to do it; but that is the question, 
and it would be as impossible for any person 
‘under such circumstances, while in full pos- 
‘session of his reason to will to commit the 
‘crime and then take means to procure his 
‘own condemnation, as it would be to change 
‘the nature of man or to make a world. 
| Well, the sayings of the prisoner, then, in- 
| stead of showing guilt, give additional proof 
of his derangement and innocence, 

Surely it had been enough on the proba- 
bility of his insanity on the face of the trans- 
action, to thrust him forth from the world 
and make him the companion of state prison 
convicts; the associate of persons not only 
of all colors and degrees of crime, but of all 
complexions; and there he might have been 
permitted fettered, bound and helpless to 
have remained, if unsolaced and unadvised, 
at least unhunted, until he was put upon 
trial and proven guilty or innocent, in the 
ordinary way; for the. world is never the 
friend of the accused, nor the world’s law. 

But, gentlemen, if the prisoner has had 
no industrious capable friends to aid counsel 
in making his defence, and to meet the ex- 
traordinary exertions made against him, we 
have no doubt you intend to give full weight 
to whatever shall be produced under such 
unfavorable circumstances and that you will 
not condemn him unheard and untried; but, 
notwithstanding your intentional candor, I 
would caution you against the danger of a 
‘secret influence to which we are all liable, 
ithat is of your suspecting the guilt of the 
‘prisoner barely from the accusation. You 
‘should try this case as though you never be- 
‘fore heard of it. A man may be innocent 
land yet liable tosuspicion. And as there is 
‘nothing more common among those who 
crowd around the bodies of persons found 
dead, than to suspect they have been mur- 
dered, and to hunt up or imagine circum- 
stances to favor such a belief, and to fix the 
‘crime upon some person whom they suppose 
‘most liable to be guilty, which idea if untrue 
is permitted to gain strength by repetition 
and exaggeration, so there may be danger 
of accusation, of bare presentment for trial 
being taken for evidence of guilt. Thereis 
also danger of the imputation of a crime, 
which if true, considering the relation 








of the parties, is almost unparalleled 
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in enormity in this or any other country, dicial murder of our Saviour, may serve to! rangement, and that our newspapers did call 
- and which should therefore render more a= remind the occupants of their having been | upon our government to inflict exemplary 
probable the guilt of the youth arraigned, || appropriated on one o¢casion, to any purpose | punishment upon the blood-thirsty authorities 
more certain his defence; there is danger of) except the merciful principles he inculcated. | there, who under a show of trial, either 
this circumstance, unless you are on your | Surely, gentlemen, I mean no disrespect, |froi ignorance or barbarity were in fact but 
guard, instead of operating as tt ought, to||but judges, jurors, witnesses, counsel, all|/ ministerial agents binding and conducting 
cause you to demand stronger proof, and to)) are but erring men, and ina case too well }| their victim to execution ; for it shows that 
bear in favor of the accused until he is || calculated to inflame at the first blush our || public opinion is becoming more enlighten- 
clearly proven g ulty, having a direct \| passions and prejudices, what man dare Say | ed and correct on this subject, and that the 
contrary tendency. here 1s another se- |) his judgement will remain clear, unclouded, | time is fast approaching, if it bas not alrea- 
cret bias you may have obtained by the ex- | and unbiassed, or who will not acknowledge || dy arrived, when persons, however violent 
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hibition made before you this morning of the | that, when he has been once strongly ex-| their symptoms, however shattered their 
bloody garments and instruments of death! cited against an individual, it is difficult, al-| judgments, however malicious their propen- 


from their connexion with the prisoner; such 
exhibitions are like the ancients producing 
their weeping wives and children in courts, | 
baring their arms and showing the scars 
they had received in their country’s defence, 
to influence the jury and to get a verdict. || 
They are a kind of silent eloquence, perfect- 
ly understood ky counsel in behalf of the | 
State, which has an effect upon the feelings | 
of mankind, beyond that produced by the 
most accomplished orators; and in this in- 
stance powerfully calculated to rouse an in- 
dignation unfavorable to the cool deductions 
of reason and the investigation of truth. 
No one will deny the almost unbound- 
ed influence of our feelings over our 
jucgments, and that our passions and 
prejudices may be more powerlully  stir-| 
red up by any material object that 
strikes the imagination through the senses 
than by any set formof words. You should 
then be on your guard, lest in the outset 
you receive a prejudice, which may lead 
your better judgments astray through the 
whole case, by the dramatic exhibition, if 1) 
may so speak, made before you. 

But if trom the darkness in which is en-| 
veloped the subject of insanity, particularly 
in this State, inasmuch as we have not like | 
some of our sister States, an insane hospital, | 
furnishing a school for the knowledge of Iu- 
macy, or inany part of it collected together, | 
asin populous cities, a large number of 
Jearned surgeons, physicians and apotheca-| 
ries, diffusing the result of their experience | 
and information to the whole community; if 
from an over zealous anxiety that some one 


| 





‘candor, and to do him justice. 





‘most impossible to contemplate his case with} sities, however reckless their passions by 
. 1} -. . . . a 
I therefore || reason of insanity, can be tried without pre- 


cc njure you, as you value your peace and)! judice, without being pursued by the vindie- 
happiness, for painful indeed would be the/||tive spirit of revenge, first to recesses of 


| 
it 


innocent man, to keep a watch over you | justice. 


own frailty, forthe responsibility finally rests 
upon you; you are emphatically the judges 
of the law, as well as of the fact. 

What then is the offence of which the 
prisoner stands accused? What are the 
necessary ingredients to constitute the crime 
of murder, all of which, as laid down in the 
books, must be united that you can give 
such a verdict as to take the life of the pris- 
oner ? 

| Hiere Mr. Peaslee read from Blackstone’s 
Com’s and Chitty’s Crim, Law, &c. to show 
what constituted murder. | 

Not every killing of a human being then} 
is murder, There must, as the indictment, 
your text book alleges, be malice atore- 
thought, and this is the very essence of the 
crime ; it must be done feloniously, wilfully, 
with a deliberate design, a premeditated! 
purpose, otherwise the crime of murder has| 
not been committed. 

It is clearly then recognised by the law| 
that whenever there is a defect of under-! 
standing as in case of injuries committed by | 
persons in a state of lunacy, somnambulism, | 
or idiocy, no offence has been committed. | 

Idiots, madmen, persons not at the time 








in full possession of their reason, such as| 
somnambulists, are excused, whatever inju-| 
ries they may commit. | 

A madman, as the law says, is punished, 








4 } . . 
thought that you had condemned to death an| their dungeon,and fyom thence to the halls of 


PHriendiship, Dove and Sruth, 


When friendship, love and truth abound 
Among a band of brothers, 
The cup of joy goes gaily round, 
Each shares the ills of others ; 
Sweet roses grace the thorny way, 
Along this vale of sorrow 3 
The flowers that shed their leaves to day, 
Shall bloom again to-morrow 3 
low grand in age, how fair in youth, 
Are holy friendship, love and truth! 


On haleyon wings our moments pass, 
Life’s cruel cares beguiling ; 

Old Time lays doww his scythe and glass, 
In gay good humor smiling 3 

With ermine beard, and forelock gray, 
His reverend front adorning— 

He looks like winter turned to May, 
Night softened into morning ; 

How grand in age, how fair in youth, 

Are holy friendship, love and truth! 


From these delightful fountains flow, 
Ambrosial rills of pleasure ; 

Can man desire, can Heaven bestow, 
A more resplendent treasure ? 





. should be sacrificed for the loss of a valua-|/ enough by his madness alone, for should|| Adern’d with gems so richly bright, 

4 ble citizen, if influenced by popular rumor, || you bring in the prisoner not guilty by rea-| We'll form a constellation, 

{ if transported with indignation because the |son of insanity, he must be consigned to|| When every star, with modest light, 

; deceased was an amiable female, if thinking | the prison walls in effect for life; his only Shall gild its proper station ; 

; that the first man brought to the bar of the physician and nurse the jailor, his only med- How grand in age, how fair in youth, 

, county for so heinous a crime ought to be||icine, bars, bolts, and manacles, his only|| Are holy friendship, love and truth! 

: condemned, or from a combination of simi-|| soothing ministers to a mind diseased, the 

lar causes we are hurried forward as were || mockery of criminals, treated as a misera- 
some, no doubt, well meaning citizens of an|| ble outcast from God and man, condemned nfading Beantg. 
adjoining town, who wished to swear to||to be sure not to the disgrace of the gallows 3 ae 

; the sanity of a man who had been a//but to a lingering death, to uninterupted vend re ee ESQ. 

5 long time under guardianship for his known misery ; last of all, must pay the expense, Ile that loves a rosy cheek, 

; insanity, and were indignant that he was||if he has property. Or a coral lip admires, 

5 not indicted, tried and convicted for murder, [ am thankful that at least the days for Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
when he was beyond all doubt insane in the || the punishment of witchcraft are past with Fuel to maintain his fires ; 
mitd of every person acquainted with the|/us, and that we do mot asin Java, turn luna- As old Time makes these decay, 
subject—if, I say, we are led away and gov-||tics, who have no property, into the street So his flames must waste away. 
erned as were these men, then indeed will|| and invite all to stone them to death; and But . call A 
this trial be a bare mockery, and the temple || I was glad to see, a year or two since, the ete docinemiens yer 

A of justice will be perverted to the most un-|| indignation manifested throughout our coun- Hearts with equal love a 

3 hallowed of all purposes, and these walls, in||try at the inhuman judicial murder of the Kindle never-dying fires: 
a which have been so often commemorated the || amiable Capt. Paddock at Valparaiso, for Where these are wot t doaples 

i death, and thereby brought to mind the ju-|jan act done by him ina sudden fit of de- Lovely cheeks, or lipa, or eyes 
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Tooth Drawing. 7% 


The following ludicrous account of a stu- 
dent’s first attempt at tooth drawing, is 
an extract from a volume entitled ‘* The life 


and adventures of Dr. Dodimus Duckworth, || 


A. N. Q. to which is added the history of a 
Steam Doctor,” by the author of a Yankee 
among the Nullifiers. 

Dodimus, after seeing sundry exhibitions 


of his master’s skill, began to be very anx- 


ious to try his own at a cast of practice. An 
opportunity was not long wanting ; lor one 


morning, as he was exercising the pestle in|) 


his master’s absence, and longing for a chance 
of attempting something by his own ability, 
a man entered the shop with a handkerchief 
round his jaws, and with a countenance 
more rueful than if he had lost all his rela- 
trons. 

‘Is the doctor at home ?”’ said he. 

** No sir.” 

‘* Where is he ?” 

‘« He’s gone over to Crincumpaw.”’ 

‘To Crincum dev—I came within an inch 
of swearing. How soon will he be back ¢”’ 

‘* Why, [ s’pose in the course of two or 
three hours, if you can wait so long.” 

‘Two or three ages, you might as_ well 
say. lLcan’t. I can’t wait a minute.” 

** Who's sick ?” 

‘There aint no body sick. But I’m as 


mad as I can live; I’ve got the jumping | 


tooth-ache ; and I want the doctor to pull 
Ng 


‘1 do that myself,’ said the student, be- | 


ginning to take the instruments from a 
drawer. 

‘You !’, said the man eyeing him suspi- 
ciously, ‘* did you ever pull a tooth ?” 

‘Did L! IL wonder if I haint now !” re- 
turned the student, in sucha tone as to carry 


conviction to the mind of the hearer, that || 
he was expert in the business. Then de-!| 
siring him to take a seat, he began to ex-| 


amine the offending tooth. 
‘** Do you see it ?’’ said the patient. 
‘| wonder if I don’t’’ said Dody. 


‘© Oh, how it does jump !” exclaimed the | 
patient, at the same time springing upon his | 
feet and raving round the room like a bed- 
lamite ; *‘I believe in my soul it’ll jump | 


out of my head,” 
«Shut your mouth then,”’ said the stu- 


dent, ‘‘do, and keep it in, till L get ready | 


to pull it.”” He seated the man once more 


and desired him to extend his jaws as_ wide || 


as he could; he then introduced a_horse- 
fleam by way of a gum lancet, and began 
to cut around the tooth. 

‘‘ What are you about there ?” roared the 
patient, as well as he could articulate with 
the fleam in his mouth. 

“I’m cutting the goom,”’ replied the stu- 
dent. 

‘* You’ve got the wrong tooth,” roared 


, 


the man ; and seizing the hand of the ope-| 


rator, he wrenched it violently away ; when 


>| 


| ** Still! you blundering toad you; and 
|| let you pull the wrong tooth? The one I 
‘| wish to have drawn is on the other side of 
'|my mouth, and in the upper jaw instead of 
|| the under.” 

| ‘* Very well; how should you know which 
| I was cutting ? You could’nt see it, and I 
'could,”’ 

| Yes, but I could feel it though.” 

| ** Feeling is nothing at all to be compared 
| to seeing,” said the very scientific student. 
| ‘* L could see what I was about, while you 
‘| was only feeling.” 

‘* Well, one thing I know,” persisted the 
| man, ‘* You have got the wrong tooth.” 

| ‘Very well,”’ returned Dody, ‘‘ just as 


you say. Ill pull any tooth you like; I 
aint at all particular about that.” 
| The patient was presently seated once 
more and opening wide his jaws, designa- 
|ted with his finger the particular tooth he 
| wished to have extracted. 
|| ‘*1 see it,” said the student, beginning 
| again to flourish his horse-fleam ; ‘‘ I'll get 
| the right one now if there’s any right to it.” 
| Then cutting freely around the tooth, 
| he took the extracting instrument and _be- 
| gan to make a demonstration of applying it, 
'| when the [patient charged him anew to be 
| sure and get the right tooth. 
| ** Don’t put yourself in a pucker,” repli- 
ed the youth ; don’t you think I’ve pulled a 
tooth afore-to-day ?”” Then applying the 
instrument, he began to twist ; but presently 
resting on his oars, he asked if it hurt. 
**Qut with it” said the man, angrily 
stammering with the instrument in his mouth. 

‘** Very well, sir,” said Dody, and began 
to twist once more; but stopping again, while 
the patient writhed with pain, he inquired 
|| a second time, with singular humanity, if it 
| didn’t hurt. , 

When the patient, ungrateful for all this 
attention to his feeling, instead of replying, 
merely, drew his fist and taking the opera- 
||tor on the side of the head, very nearly 
| knocked him down. Then imitating the 
|| language of the seudent, he asked in turn, 
** Does that hurt ?” 

Dody now raised his fist, and was about 
making a rejoinder in similar terms; but 
suddenly recollecting himself, he forbore to 
'| strike, saying it was his business to cure and 
/not te kill; and that if the patient would 
allow him to apply the instrument once more 
the tooth should come out pretty darn quick. 
The patient acquiesced ; but swore if he 
stopped again to ask whether it hurt he 

would break his good-for-nothing numbskull 
| for him. 
|  ‘*T meant it all in a civil way,” returned 
'| the student, ‘‘and had no idea you'd be af- 
| fronted about it. But Pll make the tooth 
hop like a parched pea; if I don’t then 
| darn me !”” With that he applied the instru- 
|ment, and giving it a sudden and forcible 
wrench, out came two teeth. ‘‘ There,” 
|| said he, ** wasn’t that done slick.” 


springing up and spitting out the blood, he|| Oh! you've pulled my head off?” ex- 
exclaimed—‘ You've cut my tongue half|/claimed the man, springing upon his feet, 
off !”’ 

‘Why didn’t you keep your head still 
then ?” said Dody. 


applying his hand to his jaw, groaning, 
roaring, and raving like a mad bull which 
had just shaken the mastiff from his nose. 











‘* Well, ‘twas done plaguy slick, wa’nt 
it,” said Dedy, “for the first one ?” thus in 
his exultation, betraying the ignorance 
which he before had the cunning to conceal. 

‘* The first one !” roared the man, with 
mingled rage and astonishment; “ did’nt 
you just now tell me you had pulled many a 
one ?”’ 

‘*{ wonder if I did!” returned the pru- 
dent youth. 

‘* Yes you did,” said the patient. Then 
looking at the spoils of his mouth which his 
pain had prevented his examining before, he 
broke out with new rage. ‘‘ Confound your 
awkward soul! you've pulled two teeth in- 
stead of one !” 

‘** Well, you needn’t be so mad about it,”’ 
returned the student cooly, ‘‘ I shan’t charge 
you for more than one.”’ 

‘* Shan’t charge! No, I guess you wo’nt. 
I wouldn’t a had that sound teoth pulled for 
a silver dollar. It’s enough to lose a rotten 
one.” 

‘It’s no loss to lose a_ rotten © tooth 
though,” replied the student, ‘‘and as for 
the sound one, that would have been rotten 
some time, if I hadn’t pulled it. I think it 
best to make a business of it when you’re 
about it, and have a good number puiled at 
once. They come cheaper in that way.” 

‘* You hadn’t ought to ax any thing for 
pulling either of these, seeing you’ve made 
such a fist of it.” 

‘* Well, I told you [should’nt charge you 
for more than one.” 

“Pll be d—d if Vl ever pay you that.” 

‘* It’s no consarn of mine,” returned the 
student, ‘‘you may settle it with Doctor 
Whistlewind.” 

The patient again bound up his jaws with 
the handkerchief; put the two extracted 
teeth in his pocket, to keep as a memorial 
of his sufferings ; and bidding the student 
good day, left the shop. 


The Patriot’r Grave. 





Original. 


Though long the Lyre’s remained unstrung, 
Which erst the Patriot’s triumphs sung,* 
In life’s gay morn while visions bright 
Threw o’er its strings a stronger light, 
Than fancy often deigns to bring, 

When youthful bards first tempt to sing— 
It seem’d like inspiration’s fires, 
Gleaming athwart its trembling wires ; 
And while it chimed, essayed to tell, 

In every note it tried to swell, 

Hlow Reason’s voice, and Freedom’s fire 
Would light dark superstition’s pyre, 

And radiate far to gild the scope, 

That bounded the Patriot’s final hope.— 


Once more assumed, its chords I'll try, 
In sad response to sorrow’s sigh, 





*Alluding toan Ode written by the author 
for the 4th of March 1801, on the occasion of 
Mr. Jefferson’s accession to the Presidential 
chair, and originally published in one of the 
Baltimore papers. 
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Then on the pale—green willow’s shade, 
In silence let the Harp be laid— 

There let it rest, nor love nor fame 

Shall wake its notes or light its flame ; 
Save this lone requiem, o’er the grave 
Of him, whose voice conspired to save 
His country from that spell bound power, 
That veil’d her star in natal hour.— 





Ah! where that arm, whose magic might, 
Burst the long cloud of Feudal night, 
And rent the veil, which hoary Time 
Had thrown o’er error, fraud and crime, 
Stript from vain kings their right divine, 
And drew new codes from nature’s shrine! 
{ts nerves are stiil’d, the spark is sped, 
And all that glow’d with life has fled, 
Borne on the prayer, the song, the lay 
Of millions on his country’s day ; 
And Monticello’s groves shall wave, 
All lonely as the Patriot’s grave ; 
While autumn-winds, hoarse, wild and drear, 
Shall strew their honors o’er his bier. 


Ere the last mandate from the skies, 

Bade his pure earth-tried spirit rise, 

As seraph forms descending came 

To close his toils and crown his fame ; 
He threw his mantle o’er yon Hill,t 
And there his guardian spirit, still 
Shall linger long, to bless the seat, 
Where science beams and muses meet, 
Where Reason triumphs, Hope aspires, 
And Genius lights his ardent fires— 


But cease my Harp, and let the lay 
In dirge-like silence pass away ; 
While Freedom’s children come to lave 
With holy tears the Patriot’sGrave. C.R. 





tThe University of Virginia, located on a hill, 
may be said to owe its existence to the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Jefferson. 


Passagesin the life of an MWnfortunate. 

“ Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth.” 

Thomas Augustus Phelps was a junior 
clerk in a small retail store, in an unfre- 
quented part of Maiden-iane. His salary 
was insignificant, and his expenses were 
considerable ; and, there being no vissible | 
channel through which extraneous: funds | 
could come into his possession, how he con-| 
trived, as the saying is, ‘‘to make both 
ends meet,’’ was a problem which his most 
intimate friends were utterly unable to solve, 
and which was, moreover, a subject upon 
which, for some reason or other, he always 
declined to throw any light. He was gen- 
erally characterized us a genteel and rather 
well-informed young man—that is, his dress 
was unexceptionable ; his address easy, 
forward, and flippant; and he discoursed 
with uncommon fluency cn a number of sub- 
jects which he knew nothing about. {After 
he had gone through the business of the day 
he improved his mind, of an evening, by 














|| Division-street. 





_- 
————- 


playing billiards, and his morals by lounging 


about the saloons and lobbies of the theatre, 
from which places he criticized the perform- 
ances in a very decided manner. his he 
was the better enabled to do, from being 
hand and glove with many of the minor ac- 
tors by whom he was let into the secret that 
the principal favorites of the town were per- 
sons destitute of ability, but that the capa- 
bilities of the minors were uncommon,though 
lost to the public by a monstrous system of 
managerial mismanagement, which bore 
heavily upon the whole mass, and with in- 
tense severity upon the peculiar talents of 
the several informants. But his greatest 
qualification was his inexhaustible fund of 
what is termed ‘‘small talk!” ‘This he 
poured forth on all occasions, in ‘‘ one 
weak, washy, everlasting flood,’ in a way 
that gained him the ardent admiration of nu- 
merous young ladies, and at last made an 
indelible impression upon the susceptible 
heart of Miss Julia Carmine, only surviving 
child of an artificial-flower manufacturer in 
Julia was a beautious be- 
ing, in the spring of life. Her features 
were strictly and chastely classical, except- 
ing her nose, mouth, chin, and forehead ; 
her eyes were exceedingly blue, her color 
rich and roseate, and her auburn tresses 
flowed in luxuriant ringlets down her lovely 
neck, which was somewhat short. Nature 
had done every thing for her, setting aside 
that she wore artificial curls, and had _pur- 
chased the majority of herteeth; and though 
her complexion of a morning was rather 
sallow, yet when dressed out, and seen by 
candle or gas-light, she was in reality a 
very pretty looking young woman. She 
had faults, to be sure—who has not? But 
the greatest of them were, that she talked 
occasionally a sort of mongrel French, play- 
ed on the guitar, and kept an album. 

What a sacred thing is first love! and its 
accompanying train of inexplicable and in- 
describable feelings ! and how hallowed in 
the imagination becomes every spot connect- 
ed with this purest of passions ;_particular- 
ly the spot where a mutual reciprocation of 
sentiment first took place! It is that of 
which I am about to speak. Julia and 
Thomas Augustus sat alone one evening in 
a small arbor, omrather wooden box, in a re- 
tired corner of the ‘‘ Bowery tea-garden ;”’ 

“The moon hid her light, 
From the heavens that night,” 
and a variegated lamp, attached to the front 


of the box, was all that shed a melancholy | 
| radiance over the scene. 


Both experienced 
sensations unknown till then, and they had 
each a glass of ice-cream before them. 

** How beautiful is the firmament, with 
all its countless myriads of twinkling stars,’ 
observed Thomas Augustus Phelps, looking 
upwards, 

** Beautiful indeed !” sighed Julia. 

‘* And this ice-cream aint so coarse neith- 
er,” said he. 

** No—by no means,” responded she. 

‘* Methinks,” continued Thomas, ‘I 
could sit for ever thus, with thee by my side 
gazing upon the blue vault of heaven, be- 

oved Julia !” 


| Julia did not answer, but her silence: 
spoke more eloquently than words; she 
bowed her head,and it is presumed blushed, 
but, as the lamp wanted trimming, ther 
was not light enough distinctly to ascertain 
that fact. Thomas Augustus gently drew 
the sweet girl towards him, and oh! extre 
|mity of bliss ! she did not resist. The cold 
ness of worldly restraint was broken down 
—they exchanged vows of everlasting fide! 
ity, and Thomas was about to seal the cov- 
enant on her lovely lips, when the man, that 
‘goes about to gather up the empty glasses 
| unceremoniously popped his head into the 
lbox, and observed, ‘‘ that he did not allow 
of them there sort of proceedings in his 
garden !” 

Thomas Augustus would have resented 
this injurious insinuation on the instant, only 
‘he was by no means athletic, and did not 
| Possess a particle of courage. He therefore 
jcontented himself with declaiming for some 
‘time ina style of lofty invective, and wound 
up by indignantly paying the man what he 
lowed him, tucking Julia under his arm, and 
walking out of the shrubbery. 

It is necessary, however, to premise that 
twelve months antecedent to the tender pas- 
sages on which we have been dilating, Mr 
Phelps commenced business on his own ac- 
count in Canal-street His debut was made 
during that auspicious period denominated 
ithe ‘‘ Canal-street fever,’’ when, in conse- 
quence of the lowness of the rents in that 
|part of the city, every body flocked thither, 
\which caused the landlords to quadruple 
their original demands, by which judicious 
‘proceeding they ruined their tenants and 
got no rept at all. He had invariably rep- 
‘resented his aflairs to Julia as being in a 
|most prosperous state; but unfortunately, 
ithough he was a young man_ possessed of 
|many virtues, a love of truth was not one of 
ithem. Indeed, they who knew him best, 
\affirmed that he was a notorious liar, and 
ithere is no reason to doubt their word. As 
ihe had started altogether on credit, and, as 
ihe spent all the money that came in as_ the 
goods went out, when his bills fell due, he 
told his creditors he was extremely sorry; 
‘but that he had no funds to meet their de- 
‘mands : they in return assured him that they 
|were extremely sorry to hear it, seized upon 
ithe residue of his stock, and turned him out 
‘of doors. This was hard to bear, and he 
‘flew on the wings of love to find consolation 
|in the society of his beloved Julia ; but she 
was not athome. The next day he called, 
|jand still the same answer. On the evening 
of the third day he was admitted to her pre- 
sence, but ‘*Oh frailty—thy name is wo- 
‘man!’ she had heard of his misfortunes. 
and received him with chilling politeness. — 
|The lady was not at all mercenary; but 
| then she had found it convenient, as she in- 
formed him, to plight her virgin vows to Mr 
‘Raphael Jackson, (familiarly termed Ralph 
Jackson) and they were to be married early 
in the ensuing week. Thomas stood mute 
and motionless, for, asthe poet justly ob- 
serves, 

“Oh! colder than the wind that freezes 

Founts, that but now in sunshine played, 
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Is the congealing pang which seizes 

The trusting bosom when betrayed.” 
What barbed the dart and made the matter 
worse, was that this Mr. Ralphael Jackson 


—a young lawyer with a good deal of cun- | 


ning, and more impudence, consequently 
likely to do well in the world—was his most 
particular friend. Julia aroused him from 
his trance by asking him if he would not 
‘stay to tea?” this offer he indignantly 


spurned, and immediately quitted the pre-)| 


mises,’ The next morning he found on his 
table an invitation to the wedding It was, 
of course, never suspected that he would 
accept it, and was purely meant as a piece 
of gratuitous insolence on the part of the 
bride. Whoever calculated, however, on 
his not coming, reckoned without their host 

“ Ves!” exclaimed he mentally, as he 
surveyed the perfumed rose-colored note ; 
‘*yes? Twill see her once more—tfor the 
last—-ay, for the last time !” 

About seven o’clock in the evening of 
the twenty-second of April, 1827, a jovial 
wedding purty were assembled at the house 
of Mr. Carmine, in Division-street, to cel- 
ebrate the nuptials of his accomplished 
daughter. All was prepared for the im- 
pressive ceremony. The bride had got 


through shedding the preliminary tears usu- | 


al on these occasions ; the bridegroom was 
doing his best, as in duty bound, to look 
joyous and happy ; the bridesmaids were 
tittering and laughing for some reason or 
reasons best known to themselves; the 
groomsmen were endeavoring to be uncom- 
monly facetious, and the clergymen had put 
on a look meant to rebuke all tittering and 
facetiousness, when the door suds enly open- 
ed, and a ficure stalked into the room. li 
was Mr. Thomas Augustus Phe!ps, but alas 
how changed! He looked not like one who 
had come to participate ina scene of hap- 


piness. His boots were dirty, his hat’ was | 


slouched over his eves, his coat was button- 
ed upt» his chin, his cravat was far from 
clean, and his hands were stuck into his 
trowsers’ pockets. The company recoiled, 
the bride uttered a faint exclamation, and 
the bridegroom stepped forward and demand- 
ed in a bullying tone of voice, “ the mean- 
ing of this extraordinary intrusion ?”” Phelps} 
spoke not a word, but drew from his right- 
hand coat pocket the perfumed rose-colored 
invitation note, and presented it tothe bride- 
groom. Ile then drew from his left-hand 


coat pocket an uncommonly large horse-pis- || 


tol, upon which Mr. Raphael Jackson re-, 
treated with great precipitation. Phelps de- 
liberately cocked the pistol, and an uncom- | 
mon curiosity took possession of the guests 
to see which one of them he intended to 
sacrifice,” This interesting suspense soon) 
was ended; for slowly bringing the fatal | 
weapon in a line with his own forehead, he | 
proceeded to pull the irrevocable trigger.— 
A struggle ensued, and dreadful to relate, 
in the scuffle the pistol went off full in the 
face of one of the fair young bridesmaids. 
Fortunately she sustained no injury, which 
led to a suspicion that the instrument of, 
death had been loaded with an eye to safety. 
Upon this the gallant bridegroom experien-| 


iced a revivification of valor. He stepped 


\| forward, informed the unfortunate Phelps 


that he should hear from him inthe morning 
through the medium of Mr. Hays, and pe- 
remptorily ordered him to leave the room. 
‘The poor bride, who during this scene had 
been rather in the back ground, thought she 
‘now perceived a favorable opportunity for 
display, and accordingly, as the most natural 
expedient, commenced a fainting fit; but 
‘there being no one sufficiently on the alert 
to catch her in his arms, and having, in the 
hurry of the moment, neglected the precau- 
ition of seeing that there was a chair in 
her immediate vicinity, she was obliged, 
‘when just upon the brink of insensibility, 
‘not only to recede considerably, but also to 
look around her and diverge from a straight 
line in order to attain that necessary piece 
of furniture. This gave such an air of in- 
sincerity to the whole proceeding, that even 
her warmest admirers were compelled to 
admit that the attempt was a failure. Mr. 
Jackson once more asked Mr. Phelps wheth- 
er he was waiting for him (Jackson) to put 
him out. Phelps scorned to reply ; a pe- 
culiar expression flitted over his pale fea- 
tures, he cast an indescribable look towards 
the bride and then did as he was desired. 
On the following day, about noon, a gal- 
lant Liverpool packet was passing Sandy 
Hook, outward bound. On her deck stood 
the principal actor inthe intended tragedy 
of the preceding evening. His disappoint- 


ment in love, and some fraudulent transac-! 


tions connected with his late failure, had in- 
duced him to seek relief in change of scene. 
The breeze was fair, and the vessel was ca- 
reering ‘‘o’er the glad waters of the dark 
‘blue sea”’ at the rate of about nine knots an 
hour. Phelps stood at the stern of the ship 
eazing intently on the land of his forefath- 
ers, which was fast fading in the distance. 
A slight blue line at the verge of the hori- 
zon was all that remained to him of the 
‘home of his childhood—the scene of so 
}many balls, and publics, and parties—where 
the had danced, and sung, and played bil- 
iliards, and eaten oysters when a mere boy ; 
ithe tears started to his eyes, he leaned his 
|head over the ship’s side, aud ina veice 
choked with agony, exclaimed— 

«Oh, captain, I am very sick !” 

The captain, in that cheerful tone of voice 
with which a man who has nothing the mat- 
iter with him consoles another who has, re- 
| plied, ‘* Never mind, sir—you’ll be better 


lin a day or two—haul taut the fore-top-sail 
halliards there ! belay!” 

This to Phelps, whose face exhibited as 
many shades of blue, and black, and green, 
and yellow, as the back of a dying dolphin, 
was a great consolation. Indeed I have 
myself often had occasion to observe the 
happy effects of similar scraps of comfort 
applied to sea-sick passengers. It is so 


|| pleasant when you are suffering under this 


horrible affliction—when every minute seems 
an age, and every hour an eternity—to be 
told, ‘‘never mind, sir, you'll get over it in 
less than a week, may be !” 

Time rolled on, and nothing reached the 
American shores concerning the fate of 














| Thomas Augustus Phelps, except a flying 
report that he had been undergoing a course 
of exercises in the Brixton tread-mill, when 
one Sunday morning, in the autumn of the 
year 1829, a shabby-genteel personage was 
seen strutting up Broadway, It was Phelps 
—yet why was he here? His first love 
blessed another; and the children that ought 
to have been called Phelps, were christen- 
ed Jackson. The wooden paling of Trini- 
ty church-yard was at that period prostrate, 
and the cast-iron railing had not been erect- 
ed, so that there was no obstacle to a free 
‘ingress to and egress from the burying- 
ground. Phelps wandered in among the 
tombs—a presentiment of some overhanging 
evil weighed heavily upon his breast, and 
before he had proceeded far he came toa 
plain marble slab aimost overgrown with 
grass. A strange curiosity seized him > he 
knelt down and parted the rank weeds which 
overshadowed it ; a sunbeam at that moment 
darted precisely on the place, and he saw, 
carved in legible German-text, the simple 
inscription ‘‘ Julia.” He was indeseribably 
affected ; and yet he felt a melancholy 
pleasure in thinking that she had too late 
become sensible of his merits, and pined in- 
to the grave in consequence of his absence. 
While indulging in this train of reflection, 
a troop of little boys, attracted by the ex- 
traordinay spectacle of aman upon his knees 
ina chureh-yard, began to gather round, 
shouting and pelting him with earth and 
small pebbles. He arose to reprimand them; 
but there having been a heavy shower of 
rain, and he having white duck trowsers on, 
the effect of his kneeling, upon his clothes, 
can, like a young heroine’s feelings,be more 
easily imagined than deseribed. He in- 
stantly, therefore, became an object of uni- 
versal observation, and the little boys shout- 
ed and pelted more than ever, Phelps was 
exasperated beyond measure; he seized 
one of the young miscreants, shook him 
well, and threatened the most dreadful ecor- 
poreal chastisement if he did not desist. 

** Hurrah for Jacksen '’* exclaimed the 
young rebel, nothing daunted. 
| Hurrah for Jackson!” chimed in his 
companions in evil-doing. This pointed, 
though unintentional! allusion to his rival, at 
once unnerved Phelps—recollections of for- 
mer insults and injuries came over him, and 
he strode from the burial-ground, the boys 
hurraing all the while at his ceat-tail ; when 
lo! who should be seen issuing from the 
church porch but Mr. Ralphael Jackson 
himself with his own Julia, now Mrs. Jack- 
son, hanging on his arm! This was too 
much—so then it appeared she had not pin- 
ed away in his absence—she had not died 
—and he had been knecling by the side of 
some one else’s Julia! They passed him 
‘without speaking, he muttered dreadful im- 
‘precations to himself, nnd bent his way 
‘down Wall-street. 

He is now only the wreck of his former 
self, though he is more co:pulent than he 
was wont-to be, yet it is not a healthy cor- 








* Acommon political cry about this time with 
young republicaus. 
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pulency ; and his apparel is the extreme of 
what is generally denominated ‘‘seedy.” 
Yet amid this moral and physical desolation 
some traces of identity are yet preserved—| 
some glimmerings of what once was Phelps! 
There is still that peculiar strut in his walk, 
and he still wears his hat knowingly adjust- 
ed on one side of his head; but he drinks 
like a fish, talks polities incessantly, and his 





| 


| 


shirt-frill is much bedaubed with snuff.—_| 


What will be his final fute depends upon ul- 
terior circumstances ; at present it is envel- 
oped in the mists and darkness of futurity, 


Pdrenology. No, 4. 
Original. 


os 


Having concisely noticed the three intro- 
ductory propositions on which the phrenolog- 
ical system is based, the only remaining 
point essential to the establishment of its 
correctness is the innateness and plurality 
of the mental faculties, and the appropria- 
tion of distinct corresponding organs to the 

erformance of their several functions.— 
eve our opponents rest the whole weight 
of their arguments,and metaphysical obscu- 
rity advances boldly with an absolute denial 
of the hypothesis. We are told, in the out- 
set, that ‘‘the soul sits enthroned and acts 
in ways unknown, showing its strength by 
making one man a poet, another a mathma- 
tician, and a third a painter, by the influ- 
ence of imagination, perception, judgement 
or memory ; and to inquire how, to ques- 
tion or doubt the propriety of that woful dis- 
crepancy in the definitions and deductions 
of those who have treated this subject, and 
whose speculations go about as far to ex- 
plain the operations of thought and feeling 
as the old doctrine of the horror of a vac- 
uum went in accounting for several natural 
phenomena,”’ is the very height of absurdi- 
ty, nay, almost impiety. While every thing 
is involved in thick, impenetrable mysticism, 
many seem determined to consider every 
effort to do away obscurity and absurdity as 
a sort of philosophical heresy, whose preva- 
lence would desprive those of the craft, 
whose business it is to write and speak un- 
intelligibly, of their means of subsistence 
and hope of reputation. Phrenology, if 
true, will at once rid the world of those ab- 
struse theories, which have excited a rage 
concerning what never has been, and never 
can be understood by the majority of man- 
kind. Locke, Reid and Stewart have made 
little progress towards satisfactorily and 
clearly elucidating the laws and _ principles, 
which govern and direct our internal oper- 
ations. In fact, they have accomplished 
nothing. They uniformly refer the cause of 
all their pretended facts to some law of our 
nature, when they might with equal justness 
ascribe the facts themsélves to the same ori- 
gin, thus leaving one grand mystery, instead 
of dividing it into thousands. 

The metaphysicians have never formed,or 
at least, never expressed, intelligibly, what 
they understand by a faculty of the mind ; 
they only appear to imply a specific mode 
of action of some general power. They 


| 
| 


confound together principles, faculties and 
laws of our constitution, terms which should 
have distinct meanings, or never be used.— 
| This senseless jargon of the schools, Phre- 
'|nologists by their system entirely explode, 
wise inexplicable. They assume that we 
‘are naturally possessed of several innate 
\faculties of thé mind; meaning thereby 
simply powers or capacities with innate func- | 
tions and activity ; and that to each faculty 
|} a distinct organ or pair of organs is exclu- 
sively appropriated, for the exercise of their 
'|respective functions. 


| 
| 


tion a few only of the most obvious, but, as 
|we conceive incontrovertible arguments.— 
And, first, the opinion that men in their ac- 
|tions are actuated by permanent and uni- 


|| form, natural and distinct powers, has been 


‘commonly entertained in all ages and among | 


‘all nations. It has ever been generally be- 
\| lieved that some have 


| 
j 
| 


positions to one kind of action, which others 
‘have not ; that one is strongly addicted to 
| sensual iudulgence, one to covetousness and 
another to crue!ty, one has a great capacity 


| for music and another for poetry, one pos-| 
sesses a fondness for painting, while another | 


(of abstract philosophy. Who has not heard 
her darling son to some favorite pursuit, and 
smiled at the too sanguine expectations she 
thence cherished of his future eminence ? 
| Now it isa principle, universally adinitted 
|by philosophers, that what-ever has gained 
|universal credence is founded in nature. And, 
denying this rule, how can we explain the 
diversity in the dispositions, habits and ca- 
pacities of individuals? Can it be attribu- 
ted solely to the influence of education ?— 
Have there not been frequent cases where 
no assignable diffetence in this respect ex- 
isted, and yet very dissimilar or even oppo- 
site characters were the result? In truth, 
this contrariety is discernible before educa- 
tion begins. Children of different sexes 
are pleased, even in infancy and early child- 
hood, with very different, toys aud amuse- 
ments ; and,and on no other supposition than 
an innate, constitutional difference of or- 
ganization, can we account for this diversi- 
ity of taste. 
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i eee : 
Our prospects again. As. we expected, 
many of our papers forwarded to individuals in 
different sections of the State, have been return- 
ed. No one is under obligations to patronize 
our publication, farther than his good sense and 
liberal disposition may prompt, and beneficial as 
we think a literary paper may be made to the 
interests of the people of New-Hampshire, if 
well supported and properly conducted, we 
should revolt at the idea of forcing upon any 
one the task of reading our sheet. Those gen- 
tlemen who have had the goodness and discern- 
ment to refuse us the assistance of their names 














‘ ationally explain many xs other- || . re 
and rationally I y things ot |} ments and excuses, of no manner of importance 


In support of this hypothesis.we will men- || 


powerful inherent dis- | 


delights in nothing so much as the pursuits| 


ithe fond mother portray the attachment o. |) 


‘|and money, may be assured that they are equally | 
secure of remembrance, as though they had in 
We only re- 
gret that several of them deemed it necessary 


terested themselves in our favor. 
to accompany their refusal by sorry compli- 


It concerns us nothing, whether a 


to any one, f, 
man already read a dozen periodicals or none 
at all, whether he commend our efforts or lead 
ug With reproaches, provided his conduct prove 
him unwilling to encourage our undertaking; 

J atany rate, we would not run the risk of paying 

} letter postage for all the professions of friend- 


ship and good feeling, which can be crowded 
on the margin of a single paper, 

Determined to persevere in our experiment, 
we once more invite all these who are willing 
to subscribe to forward their names, Our sug- 
| gestion atew weeks since in relation to the in- 
crease of our list, we are 


gr 


Ihsiances, 


tified to find, bas 
been acted upon in some Shall we 
not have the pleasure of returning our grateful 
| acknowledgements for many such letters as the 
following, in the course of a few weeks ? 
“Salisbury, Oct. 19, 1854, 
|| Sir—In answer to your question in Friday's 
|| Gazette, ‘Will uot every subscriber obtain an 
i}other?? T would say, | have obtained four new 
I hope that every one will procure as 
many, that you may “go ahead” strong. 

Yours, &c. C.P.8 


have examined some of the sheets of 


} 


ones, 


| 
| 
| 
} 


We 


| Prescott’s trial now in press, and if the publics 





ltion of any trial for murder is of service to the 
|! community, we imagine this will be, from the 
| facts and information it contains concerning som 

| nambulism, insanity and other subjects discus 
ised by the counsel in their arguments. Many 
opinions and eases, vew to the public, were eli- 


cited in this trial, Ulustrative of the powers and 


operations of the human mind in a diseased 
state, from medical authors, and from Dr. Wy 

man of the McLean Asylum, Dr. Parkman oi 
Boston, Dr. Cutter of the Peperill Asylum, D: 

Perry of Exeter, and other physicians examin 

ed The publicity of the tria! 
will have much effect in attracting public atten 

tion towards the establishment of an Insane 
Hospital in this State, and the abolishment of 
capital punishment. 

The report is full, and judging from the 
opening of C. H. Peaslee, Esq. which embraces 
more than forty pages, (and from the com 
mencement of which we have made an extract,) 
it will make a pamphlet of one hundred and 
fifty pages or more. The extract may be found 
in another part of this paper. 

We intend hereafter to give extracts from the 
very able arguments of Messrs. Bartlett and 
Sullivan. 

Mr. Wilbur in his Astronomical Leetures 
lately delivered in this town, stated that the Ha- 
ley Comet, which the newspepers have an- 


nounced as soon to appear, will not arrive un- 
til October, 1835. So says Mr. Paine, editor of 
the American Almanac. 


us witnesses, 
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POETRY. 
fhe Declaration, 
The lady sat within her bower, 

Where trellissed vines hung o’er her, 
With flashing eye and burning cheek, 

Down knelt her fond adorer ; 

He took her soft white hand, and in 

Her bright eye fondly gazing, 
Sought for a look, to show that he 

An equal flame was raising ; 

Yet still her eyes were turned away, 

And as his heart waxed bolder, 

And he devoured her lily hand, 

The lady’s look grew colder. 


And then he swore by all the stars, 
That in the sky were shining— 

By all the verdant vinegthat o’er 
Her gentle bower were twining— 

iby mountains, valleys, seas and streams, 
And by the moon above her, 

And every thing therein that e’er 
Sophi or saints discover— 

He never could know peace again 
On earth, till he had won her ; 
Yet still she answered not the look 

Of love he cast upon her. 


And then he swore, at her command, 
‘To show his love, he would do 

What never mortals did before, 
And none but lovers could do ; 

That he would climb up to the moon 
Or swim the ocean over— 

Would dine one day at Sandy Hook, 
(nd sup next night at Dover; 

‘Then jump from thence to London, and 
Alight on St. Paul’s steeple— 

Then pull the premier’s nose and make 
(Connell curse the people. 


, 


Orthat he would put armor on, 
And, like aknight of yore, he 
Would fight with giants, castles scale, 
And gain immortal glory. 


Then go and build a kingdom up, 


And be a mighty winner; 
sowstring the Sultan Mahmoud—and 
His Turkey eat for dinner. 


Then follow Lander’s dismal track. 


And on the Niger’s banks 
(nu empire of the darkies found, 
And merit Tappan’s thanks ! 


lf Aarder tasks she did demand, 
Ife would reform the nation, 

Make talent, honesty and worth, 
issentials to high station— 

Make politicians tell the truth, 
Give consciences to brokers, 

\ned put upon the temperance list 
\n army of old soakers— 

Make lawyers “keep the people’s peace,” 
Physicians kill them cheaper— 

A cloud was on the lady’s brow, 
Which as he spoke, grew deeper. 


lie swore she had the brightest eyes, 
That ever look’d on mortal ; 
(nd that their light was like the rays 


That stream from heaven’s own portal ; 


That by her cheek the opening rose 
Would look but dim and faded ; 

\nd darker than the raven’s wing, 
The hair her fair brow shaded »— 

‘That venus by her side would look 
A common country-dowdy ;— 

The lady blushed and smiled, and then 
Hler brow again grew cloudy. 








Up sprung the lover then, and said, 
“ Will you be Mrs, Popkins— 

Miss Julia Jane Amelia Ann 
Matilda Polly Hopkins ? 

I have a house four stories high— 
We'll live in splendid style, and 

A handsome country-seat upon 
Lake George’s sweetest island— 

Ten thousand eagles in the mint, 
Bankshares, untold, percented”— 

The lady bent her cheek to his, 
Her gentle heart relented! 

















Asyssinian Manuscripts. The learned 
M. Ruppel,who has been travelling in Abys- 
sinia, is now, it is said, on his way to Ku- 
rope. He brings with him a number of 
manuscripts of great value. The most re- 
markable of these is a copy of the Bible, 
containing an additional book of Solomon, 
one or two additional of Esdra, and a con- 
siderable addition of Esther : none of these 
augmentations of the Bible have yet been 
heard of in Europe. It contains also the 
book of Enoch and the fifteen new Psalms, 
the existence of which has been some time 
known among the learned. Another curi- 
ous manuscript is a species of code, which 
the Abyssinians carry as far back as the 
Council of Nice, when they say, it was pro- 
mulgated by one of their kings. This code 
is divided into two books, the first of which 
relates to the cannon law, and treats of the 
relations between the church and the tem- 
poral power, and the second is purely a civ- 
il code. M. Ruppel has also with him some 
Abyssinian church hymns, which display 
the only indication of poetry which has been 
found among the Abyssinians. 





Sir Isaac Corrin.—This munificent Brit- 
ish Admiral seems not to tire in his benevo- 
lent remembrance of his native countrymen. 
He has lately given notice to the Mayor 
and ‘Aldermen of Boston, that he had in- 
vested the sum of 3,333/1 6s 8d. in the Brit- 
ish funds, for the purpose of distributing the 
interest thereof annually to five boys and as 
many girls, as may be recommended by the 
trustees of the Corrin School at Nantucket 
as most deserving. The said sum to remain 
in perpetuity in the British funds. The 
Mayor and Aldermen aforesaid to act as 
trustees of the benefaction. 





Governor Hayne, of South Carolina, has 
issued his proclamation offering a reward of 
two hundred dollars for the apprehension of 
William Van Lear Davis, for having com- 
mitted a forgery in March last, in the town 
of Columbia, by endorsing the name of 
Vooris on the back of a bill of exchange, 
drawn by the Cashier of the Commerciab 
Bank at that place, for one hundred dollars, 
on the Fulton Bank of New York. 





A company of gentlemen in Rochester, 
N. H. are about putting up a building 100 
feet by 40, two stories high, to be occupied 
by a new company of practical manufactur- 
ers, as a flannel factory. Their mill site is 
a good fall, with abundance of water—the 
power sufficient for very extensive opera- 
tions. 














eed 





Tue Hermitace. The mansion house 
and private dwelling of President Jackson 
called the Hermitage, was destroyed by fire 
on the afternoon of the 23d ult. The whole 
building was consumed with the exception 
of adining room. The fire is supposed to 
have communicated to the roof by a spark 
falling from the chimney. 





The Newington Post Master whose mys- 
terious disappearance on West Boston 
Bridge some weeks ago, has been the sub- 
ject of much newspaper comment, has final- 


ly been traced to Newport, R. I. by one of 


his creditors. He refunded the money and 
was permitted to go free. 





It is announced in the papers that ‘‘Rev 
Prof. Hadduck of Dartmouth College has 
been appointed Professor of Sacred Rhetor- 
ic and Oratory in the Theological Semina- 
ry, at Auburn N. Y.” We learn he does 
not accept the appointment.— Ob. 





We understand that Rev. Joseph Torrey, 
now Professor of Languages in the Uni- 
aersity of Vermont, at Burlington, received 
the appointment of Professor of Divinity in 
Dartmouth College. It is to be hoped he 
will accept ; we think a better choice could 
not have been made.—Ob. 





Rev. Samuel Delano, of Hartland, Vt 
was elected to fill the vacancy in the Board 
of Trustees occasioned by the} resignation 
of President Wheeler.— Observer. 


The Catholic Church in New-Haven, 
was broken open on Tuesday night last 
week and its altars robbed of the consecra- 
ted Silver Chalice, and stripped of the cru- 
cifixes which were placed thereon. 








The love of fame can only be completely 
gratified by the actual possession of thoes 
qualities for which we wish to be esteemed ; 
when we receive praises we know we do not 
deserve, we are conscious of a sort of fraud 
or imposition on the wor!d. 
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